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00:26 
I: Could we start with you introducing yourself and telling us where you're from 
originally? 


HB: Originally I'm from Torrance, California. 
I: What made you want to join the Navy? 


HB: I just got through with the Great Depression, my father worked for the city 
of Torrance, and he had no money to send me to college. I had more ambition 
than that, so, having commercial fished as a teenager off of Redondo Beach, my 
natural resource was to go to the Navy. I didn't want to go to the 3C's or go into 
the military as far as the Army was concerned, or the Marine Corps. Cause I 
loved the sea. 


01:21 
I: Could you tell us the story of your enlistment, how old you were, when you did 
it, where you went to basic? 


HB: I enlisted in 1940, and in those days we had a waiting list, and I had to wait 
for quite a while. 1941 came along and I graduated from high school and got my 
high school diploma, and in February of '41, they called me to go to the training 
station in San Diego here, and that was a 16 week course at that time. So I was 
indoctrinated into the U.S. Navy from civilian life at the Naval Training Station 
here in San Diego. And I was put on the draft, and as apprentice seaman, and I 
was assigned to the USS Maryland, which was at that time stationed here in San 
Diego for a few days to pick up new recruits and resupply their personnel that 
had retired, etc. And we tried to boost the ship's complement the best we could, 
and then we set sail and we were changed from our home port of Long Beach to 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Pearl Harbor. 


02:45 
I: What did you, what was your reaction when you heard you were going to be 
stationed at Pearl Harbor? 


HB: That was the greatest duty a sailor could have because, at that particular 
time, I liked surfing, and if you could envision and get an idea of what the city of 
Honolulu is today compared to what it was in my day, the only real piece of 
architecture there was the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, painted pink as usual, and the 


rest of it was all Oahu was sandy beaches, and we had a surfing paradise. And 
so every liberty we had, we were on the beach. I was 18 years old so, you know, 
I was thinking of only one thing, doing my job on board ship and then going to 
the beach and surfing. Great weather, great area, and it was paradise. 


03:41 
I: What was your job onboard ship, what was your duties like? 


HB: I was the seaman, apprentice seaman, one of the lowest forms of, I would 
say, the position of a sailor at that particular time. And I was an expert typist, I 
could type over 100 words a minute, so one day I was sitting in a gunnery office 
using a typewriter there, writing a letter to my mother, and the gunnery officer 
walked in there, and he said, 'where did you come from?' And I said that, 'I'm in 
the F division. I'm mess cook.' He says, 'you get your fanny down here. I want 
you to start striking as a yeoman in here.' He says, 'I want you to help me with 
my reports.’ So every Friday, he took me out of the mess cook division, and 
would make all of the round of the armament on the vessel, and we would 
inventory the black powder and cordite for the large batteries, and then write 
these reports and get them off the following Monday to the Bureau of Navigation 
so they could have their record of what each ship had on storage as far as their 
equipment was concerned. And the Bureau of Guns and Naval Gun Factory had 
to have this information so they could resupply if they needed to. 


05:02 
I: What was life like aboard the USS Maryland? 


HB: It was a very good existence, compared to smaller ships. We had plenty of 
room, and our food was excellent, and we had plenty of it, and it was always 
good and warm. We had Wednesday afternoon off, which was called a rope-yarn 
Sunday, and we were able to relax, write letters, do whatever we want, and then 
Sunday all day was our day off, plus our liberty schedule, so it was a good life. 
And we were, in the meantime, being well trained in the art of war. And the only 
objection after all the men that survived the war, the Pacific war, was that we 
didn't learn to fight during the night and evening hours, and late and early 
morning hours. We had none of that experience, our enemy, the Japanese, were 
experts. But we didn't find that till we lost a few ships. Over in the South 
Pacific. 


06:10 
I: Did you have any idea that there was trouble brewing on the horizon between 
the United States and Japan? 


HB: Yeah, I have a letter, since I was a yeoman in the office, I have a letter in my 
book, dated, I think it was December the 2™ or November the 22", I have to look 
it up, and it states in there that the Captain, Goodwin, of the USS Maryland 
wrote a letter to Combat Ships 4 which was the flag, that he suspected 
something was going on, and he wanted his men to be ready for action and be 
ready for any attack that might come. 


I: Did that letter spell out any type of specific attack, or what to done for 
preparation? 


HB: No, there was no information on that, no. It didn't say anything about air 
attack or anything like that. They just knew there was going to be an attack, and 
from the past history of the Japanese in their expansion program, it was an 
amphibious type warfare system, so they, I would assume, with General Short, 
the way he and Admiral Kimmel were getting things put together, were probably 
getting prepared for an amphibious landing. 


07:37 
I: What did you think when you were reading that letter? 


HB: It really didn't dawn on us, it was just something that the Captain had to 
submit to the Admiral at the time, the Commandant of the Combat Division 4, 
battleship division 4, and it was sent and nothing ever happened. So we didn't 
know what the follow up was. 


I: You were not? That's just where I was going. Did you see any preparations 
underway after you had read that letter? Did anything... 

HB: Well, the only thing that I noticed on Ford Island, since we were more next 
to it, is that all of the PBY's and the smaller aircraft, were starting to get 
grouped. And then the scuttlebutt onboard ship was that maybe they're gonna 
have some kind of maneuvers or something later on the following week. And 
then our ships, after we came in off of our regular schedule, all the rest of the 
battleships came into the same area, and we were all lined up like ducks ina 
row, except for the Pennsylvania, which was in dry dock, and the Nevada, which 
was trailing ship after the Arizona. The vessel had pulled up alongside the 
Arizona to give repairs, they had a bunch of work to do in the foundry, so we 
assumed we were going to be there tied up like that for a while, and so we 
started to make general maintenance as far as our ship was concerned, painting, 
and etc. Our regular routine duties of the day. 


09:35 
I: Do you remember where you were the evening of December 6"? 


HB: The evening of December 6", I was aboard ship. I was in my office. I was 
working on the gunnery reports for the Bureau of Navigation. And then I went, I 
had the watch from 12 to 4, and then, after I got off watch, I went back to the 
office, and I laid down to get some rest. And then the next morning just before 
we were going to go to breakfast while the band was going up on the afterdeck 
for colors, which was going to be raised and 0800. And I had just heard a bomb 
go off, a big explosion, and I went to the port hole, it was right next to Ford 
Island, and I saw the PBY's going up, and then I heard the machine guns going, 
and then I heard this plane was at an angle, and a big meatball was on there, and 
then I knew that we were getting hit. The boson's mate of the watch came on 
and I can't repeat the words that he said, but he said get to your battle stations. 


So we started for our battle stations. 


11:02 
I: Where was your battle station? 


HB: My battle station was in the conning tower. The conning tower at this 
particular time in the Navy, was a huge tower right above turret 2, which was the 
main battery, and inside it housed, during wartime, the Captain, the Executive 
Officer, the Gunnery Officer, and the Fire Control Tactical Command Targeter, 
which I was. And that was the infrastructure of control for fire control of the 
ship, which took in all batteries, including the WWI 50 caliber machine guns, and 
the only newest weapon that we had at this particular time, which was just 
installed, which was called a 1.1, which was a multiple unit, which was 4 barrel 
anti-aircraft mount. Very unreliable, and was always giving the gunner's mates 
problems, and you couldn't rely on that one. 20mm and 40mm calibers were not 
available at this time because we were still using WWI equipment. 


12:16 
I: When you were in the conning tower- 


Pause 


13:17 
I: So, describe what you saw from the conning tower that day. 


HB: Well, you gotta realize inside the conning tower there are slits, and I'll have 
to show you on one of the plates of my ship how big they were. When the 
Oklahoma was beside us taking torpedo hits, we couldn't bear our secondary 
batteries, which was 5 inch 25 anti-aircraft, against the torpedo planes, which 
were coming and putting in salvos of torpedoes into the hull of the Oklahoma. At 
the time I was in there, the Oklahoma had already received approximately 6 hits 
from torpedoes and was almost totally capsized. So, at this point in time, the 
Gunnery Officer ordered me to set the 5 inch 25's and the 50 caliber batteries for 
any of their incoming torpedo planes that were coming in, especially trying to hit 
the West Virginia, was outboard, the Tennessee, and then the Arizona. About 
this time, when the Oklahoma as I remember was going belly up or what we call 
turtle, the Arizona was hit with that bomb that went into the magazine anda 
million pounds of black power and cordite exploded. The pressure from the blast 
we could feel up to the Maryland and even a little beyond. In the meantime, the 
Neosho was backing out and they were missing her, we were being hit by 
horizontal bombers and we had 2 or 3 near misses which lifted our ship up out of 
the water. It was popping rivets and we were leaking water through the seems. 
The Oklahoma at that particular time was down, and then the fire started to 
spread throughout the entire case where 6 of the battleships were set. The 
Nevada was underway, and we could see through the slits of the conning tower 
where she was starting to get toward the opening of Pearl Harbor, the entrance, 
and when the horizontal bombers and the dive bombers started to hit us, I think 
it was the smoke, the heavy condensation of the smoke that filtered through our 


area that helped save us from getting hit and more damage and more loss of life. 
We only lost 3 men on our ship, and we were very fortunate, and it was the 
Oklahoma that saved our vessel. 


15:59 

I: Could you describe the sound you heard when the Arizona got hit? 

HB: When your inside of a firefight, you don't hear sounds, you're just doing your 
job, I mean being well trained, we were doing what we were supposed to do. We 
could feel the concussion, but I couldn't distinguish sound. It was just the 
pressure, and the way the ship, the battleship weighed 45,000 tons, and the blast 
was So heavy it could actually raise it above the water. (16:35) And uh, so, I 
think our main problem was the infiltration. The heavy smoke infiltration in our 
compartment plus all of the fires that were raging from the bunkers leaking from 
the torpedoed ships: Oklahoma, West Virginia, and also the Arizona. 


16:57 

I: When did you finally leave your battle station? 

HB: Three days later. The captain, myself, the executive officer was doing a 
routine inspection, but the gunnery officer was still around. And this is were we 
stood, uh, for the next three days. We had sandwiches as far as our food and 
plenty of coffee. Uh, the one thing we do remember the night, uh, at the end of 
the attacks, the two waves that came in. Uh, the Enterprise was approaching, ah, 
Hawaii and, uh, the five planes that were in the harbor there, uh, we lost four of 
them and one finally got down, but the rest of them we got down. But, that 
evening I don't think anything could have flown through the flak that we threw 
up because we were ready then, after being hit by a surprise. (17:56) Uh, Pearl 
Harbor probably, from a Japanese standpoint, was one of the most well executed, 
uh, hits on a fleet of any, uh, of any mention of any place in history. Uh, perfect in 
every respect. Never had an error, and they never missed a mark. They were well 
trained, and they were uh, they were a Navy that was well ahead of ours, at that 
particular time. But we had too many, too much in fighting in the politicians in 
Washington. We couldn't do torpedo research, our torpedoes were defective. Uh, 
exploder heads weren't working, and depth finders were defective. About one in 
twenty would fire and explode. We had a torpedo that was, uh, compared to the 
Long Lance of the Japanese, was not effective because it would only go about 
four, four and a half miles in a distance. The Long Lance would go seven miles, 
was propelled by oxygen, we were propelled by alcohol. (19:15) And, uh, it took, 
almost, uh, fifteen-hundred yards for our torpedos to arm. The Japanese could 
reset their torpedos with wooden fins and arm them within fifteen feet. They had 
tubes on our destroyers that were seven, and they could load those tubes within 
fifteen to twenty minutes and we had five on ours and four units on our 
destroyers and it took us almost forty-five minutes to put them, uh, fill them full 
of torpedos. So we, we were behind, but we, uh, we persevered and we won. 
Don't ask me how, but we did. Because everything was against us when we went 
after them. Even in the Pacific. 


20:03 
I: When you came out of your conning tower on board the Maryland... 


<<interruption>> 
It's okay I think we're clear. When you came out of the conning tower on 
the Maryland can you describe what you saw? 


HB: Yeah we, uh, went on the bridge at the time after the second wave, and at 
the time the Oklahoma was being flooded by, uh, damage control units. We didn't 
have the technology at the time, but they had cutting torches and they were 
hearing sounds. You could hear the sounds through the, uh, metal, uh, people 
with different hammers and things, tapping out code, uh, that they were trapped. 
Uh, I think after the second day as we were outside the, uh, conning tower on 
the bridge there while they finally extracted about thirty-two men from the 
Oklahoma and that's as many as they could get out. We couldn't get to 'em. 
Inside the West Virginia in the middle of the ship after they had, uh, counter 
flooded and dropped their, uh, ship and...the hull into the mud so it wouldn't, uh, 
roll over and capsize. Uh, they could still hear tapping after about twenty-one 
days. And finally it ceased, but we couldn't get to 'em, we couldn't pump the 
water and, so it finally, uh... Salvage crews were in within three days and they 
were working, trying to get things taken care of, but like I said we didn't have 
the technology to get in there and get a lot of those guys out of there. 


<<interrupion>> 


21:54 
I: Did you witness the salvage efforts? 


HB: No we ,uh, got under way within about five or six days and, uh, we sealed up 
one of the holes in our forward part of the vessel, and, uh, went back to 
Bremerton Washington for reconditioning and, uh, getting prepared and taking 
out the wooden superstructure, and the decks to get prepared for war. (22:23) 
And, uh, after we were there a few days Admiral King out of Washington gave, 
uh, command of the Amphibious Forces South Pacific to Richmond Kelly Turner, 
who was a very fine, uh, tactician and, uh, he set up the first marine division out 
of Pendleton with General Vandegrift and we formed the Amphibious Forces 
South Pacific and started to train the marines over at the Coral Islands, and, uh, 
the, uh, Fiji Islands for the invasion of Guadalcanal. 


23:00 
I: What's the clearest memory, the one thing that stands out the most to you 
December 7, 1941? 


HB: The clearest thing of the memory is that I survived. I owe it to my training 
and the, uh, programs that the Navy had at that time for training their sea men 
and, uh, uh, we were able to react and respond and, uh, we did, uh, what 
was...what we were taught and, uh, after the fact then it finally dawned on us 
that, uh, that's when we got scared. But, during the battle there was no fear. 


23:45 
I: What's the lesson of Pearl Harbor for us today? 


HB: Keep America alert. Remember in our history, all through our time we have 
had to fight for our liberty, and the one thing that we value in our country above 
anything else is our freedom. And we must protect the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights that we have in this country from both inside and outside. Right now, 
we are still fighting for our liberty and we're trying to help other people gain 
theirs. 


24:29 
I: Have you been back to the Arizona memorial? 


HB: I was back there last month. I had four men that I enlisted with that were on 
the Arizona in the boiler room, they were firemen, and they were vaporized at 
the time the battleship went up. So my wife and I laid a wreath on the Arizona, 
and I was amazed at the American tourists who didn't want to talk too much to 
me. But it was mostly the Japanese tourists that came up and were asking me 
questions: “Where was your ship at the time? Did our country really do this to 
us?” Because they had no knowledge of it. “Was this really our country that did 
this?” Little kids come up and grab my wife and I by the hand and “Our country 
didn't do this did they?” And they were never told in their school system that 
Japan attacked. And I think, uh, to my knowledge, about a year, a year and a half 
ago the new, uh, head of the Japanese government finally apologized after all 
these years of the attack on Pearl Harbor. I think I have a article from the Pearl 
Harbor Graham that gave his speech and he apologized for the action. 


25:55 
I: When you stand on that memorial over the battleship, what thoughts go 
through your mind? 


HB: I often wonder was is it that man, in all the history that I have known, has 
always built something to destroy himself, and nothing has ever been built to 
accommodate him and give him a better life and do something for other people? 
That's why I became a Freemason, and that's why I'm a Shriner, and I'm also an 
Elk. I belong to these organizations because we actually, we find something that 
when needs to be done we do it. As a Shriner, we support twenty-some-odd 
hospitals in this country free of charge for kids who are impoverished and can't 
help themselves. As a Freemason we have the Scottish-Right Unit which gives, 
uh, help to the kids, uh, that have aphasia, who have problems with articulating. 
And so we furnish that kind of service for them. As Elks we furnish, uh, to the 
veterans hospitals clothing. There are these men in Long Beach, I found out the 
other day, they had no clothes. And so the Elks club that I belong to they went on 
a drive and they got clothes and they went up there. And some of the Masonic 
lodges in the community up there, in Orange County went in and donated, so we 
gave them clothes. We couldn't believe this, in our veterans hospitals. (27:31) 
Men walking around without shoes. That's intolerable when these guys went out 
and risked their lives for us. And when you go to military parks all over the world 
go to the cross and look at it and say “Look how young they were, and look how 
many there are. Did these men die in vain?” 


27:59 

I: There are a lot of people that go to that memorial every year. I'm sure you 
know, about a million and a half. For someone whose served, not only served but 
saw Pearl Harbor with their own eyes and experienced it, what would you want 
them to take away from that experience? Seeing that battleship at the bottom of 
the harbor? 


HB: I would take away the thought of all those young men - eighteen years old, 
nineteen years old, seventeen years old - three-thousand of them that gave their 
lives that day and were hit in a time at peace and never had a chance to live. 
What a marvelous thing to do for their fellow human beings, and also their fellow 
citizens. And I think people in generation after generation, that's why I speak to 
high school kids, remember these veterans, remember these guys that lay under 
white crosses because without them we wouldn't have our freedom today. 
Everything we have in this country today we owe to the veteran. And if I had to 
do it over again I'd do it again. And even some of these kids in the classes they 
get up and they say, “Well I'll never go in, I'll never go through the draft and 
that.” And I said, “If you don't, call me and I'll go in your stead.” And I said, “I'm 
an old man, but I'll still go if you want to stay home. Because that's how strongly 
I feel about our country.” 


END OF TAPE 


